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vaded England.    They plundered the  Isle of Wight,
and for a time a French force was encamped in Sussex.

Henry V, we have seen, was more startlingly successful
than Edward III at his best, for his son was proclaimed French
King of France at Paris. Still, he had a much easier task. Dlsunity*
The French king, Charles VI, was little better than a
madman. France itself was not united; it was divided
up into two great parties, the Burgundians, headed by
their duke, and the Orleanists or Armagnacs. So fierce
were these factions against each other that they even
descended to murder. First a Duke of Orleans, and then
a Duke of Burgundy, was treacherously slain by the
other side. In the end the Burgundians, sooner than see
the Armagnacs triumph, allied themselves with Henry V.
Thus it is not England alone fighting against France. It
is England, in alliance with one half of France, fighting
against the other.

Henry V's success, then, depended much on the Bur-
gundian alliance. He was strong because France was The Turn
divided. But this could not last. Nothing, in fact, unites Tide,
a country so speedily as foreign invasion. We have seen
this already in Scotland. We may observe it again in
France. By degrees Burgundians and Armagnacs came
to see that they were both Frenchmen, to whom England
was a deadly foe. The first in a long series of English
defeats, that of Baug6, in 1421, was achieved mainly by
a "body of Scots. Here was one result of that alliance
which lasted so long between England's two enemies.
Pope Martin V, hearing of the share of the Scots in the
victory, observed, " Truly the Scots are a cure for the
English ". But France was not to be saved by the Scots;
when their allies were cut to pieces at Verneuil the French
began to realize that they could be saved only by their
own efforts.

The task of rousing the French spirit fell to Jeanne